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THE EDITORS SAY: 


The Director of Research Should Be a Member of the Administrative Staff. 


Research performs an indispensable function in the administration of 
schools. With the advent of action research, research workers have become 
staff officers concerned with the application of their findings to total situa- 
tions. The research director has become an important member of the 
administrative team. 

The modern view of administration recognizes relationships between 
economic, social, educational and psychological forces that operate within 
the school systems and that impinge upon it from the community and from 
the culture in which the community exists. This concept of administration 
has changed the role of the research worker from that of one who works 
with problems abstracted from actual situations to the role of a participator 
in administration. Participation is necessary if administrative research is 
to be effective. Unless the research worker understands the forces existing 
within a situation he may overlook important facts and values or may judge 
them incorrectly. 

Research of the staff-study type requires experience in the area to be 
studied. The wise superintendent will make his research director a member 
of the administrative team in staff capacity. Just as a good accounting 
system analyzes business procedures and suggests guides for future action, 
so a good research program will analyze policies and practices needs and 
values and will suggest guides to future action for the administration of the 
schools. A good accounting system without a good accountant who under- 
stands business fails to provide the suggestions for future action that 
management desires. A research program in administration without a 
director who knows the problems of administration cannot be an effective 
aid in the management of the schools. 

To know the problems of administration the research director must be 
involved in it. He should participate in every important administrative 
conference. If he is not qualified for such an assignment, the superintendent 
had better be looking for a replacement. 

This is not to say that the research director has been removed from 
“traditional” responsibilities of “experimental research” in curriculum, 
teaching procedure, and pupil growth and achievement. However, experi- 
mental research of this nature is seen in its larger setting of the total school 
program and its relationship to the community which supports it. At 
district level any research effort should be capable of practical and 
immediate application. Few districts can afford the luxury, granting the 
desirability and ultimate necessity, of full-time personnel for deliberate, 
long-term research in educational theory. Any research of this last type 
which is achievable is a “bonus” from the research program. 





Guest editorial by William S. Briscoe, Professor of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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The Effective Marketing of School Bonds | 


WENDELL C. CLOSE 


The prime objective in marketing school bonds is to sell the bonds at 
the lowest possible interest rate. In most cases the school administrator 
directs his full attention to obtaining a favorable two-thirds vote from the 
electors of his community. The school administrator usually neglects his 
major financial responsibility to his constituents, which is the effective 
marketing of such bonds. 


There are several reasons why this unfortunate situation exists: 


1. Until recently there has been no organized information available 
regarding recommended techniques that must be followed to obtain 
optimum bond interest rates. 

2. Until recently there has been no clear cut legislation enacted to 
stimulate local administrators to prepare, or have prepared, bond brochures 
to assist in the satisfactory sale of the bonds. 

3. Until recently there have been no actual cases that could be cited 
where school districts actually put forth concentrated effort to effectively 
market school bonds. 


Recent Changes 


The three conditions mentioned no longer exist. A dissertation has 
been completed on the topic “The Marketing of School Bonds.” This 
comprehensive research study was developed under the guidance of Dr. 
Irving Melbo, Dean of the School of Education, and Dr. Lloyd Nelson, 
Professor of Schoo] Administration, University of Southern California. The 
dissertation deals entirely with factors that actually contribute to the efficient 
marketing of school bonds. Leading bond brokers and bond investors of 
California shared their years of experience in this highly specialized field 
of municipal finance. The executives interviewed were the persons who 
actually determine the rate of interest that is bid upon school bonds in 
California. These executives cited specific procedures that, if followed, 
would reduce bond interest for local school districts. It should be noted 
that when serial maturities ranging from one to twenty years are fixed so 
as to equalize the combined annual cost (interest plus principal) of retiring 
a bond issue at 3% per cent, the aggregate cost of retiring each $100,000 
of such an issue is $40,720. Aggregate interest for every $1,000,000 of such 
an issue is $407,200! The resulting increase in aggregate interest cost when 


Dr. Wendell Close is director of administration in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Riverside County. He formerly was a member of the faculty 
of the Columbia University Graduate School of Business, New York and director of 
Muir Evening School in Pasadena. He received his doctorate from the University 
of Southern California. He is currently retained as a bond consultant for the 
California Teachers Association, Southern Section. This article is based in part 
on his dissertation. 
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interest is raised from 3 per cent to 3% per cent is $62,900 per $100,000. 
By reducing interest from 3% to 3 per cent a saving of approximately 
$62,900 can be realized! 

Until recent years, school districts financed school buildings on the 
“pay-as-you-go” plan. In California, great increases in birth rates and the 
movement of thousands of new residents into California have made it more 
and more imperative for school districts to sell bonds for capital outlay 
purposes. School administrators have limited their activities to obtaining 
a favorable vote on bonds. After receiving such a favorable vote, the 
administrators have given their full attention to the complex problem of 
planning the construction of future buildings. Consequently, millions of 
dollars in interest charges have been lost because activities in merchandis- 
ing the bond product have been nil. In the light of this background 
information, it is understandable why there have been lags in the enactment 
of appropriate legislation on the topic of bond marketing. 


Legislative Action 

The California Teachers Association deserves credit for taking the 
necessary preliminary steps for the successful enactment of legislation to 
clarify the definite leadership role that the issuing school district has in 
successfully marketing its bonds. Mr. Robert E. McKay, Assistant Secretary 
of CTA, worked diligently with Assemblyman Stanford Shaw and Assembly- 
man Ernest R. Geddes in spearheading legislation that will put bond 
marketing by local districts on a more business-like basis. 

This legislation added Section 7440 to the Education Code, providing 
that 

... [the] issuing school district by action of its governing board may 
prepare, or have prepared, bond brochures to serve as a prospectus 
for bond buyers to assist in the satisfactory sale of the bonds, the 
expense of such brochures to be payable out of the funds of the dis- 
trict. Such brochures may be prepared only after the issuance of the 
bonds to be sold has been approved by the electors of the district 
pursuant to Article 1 of this chapter. 

As a result of this legislation and the findings of the doctoral study on 
the marketing of school bonds, many superintendents have become inter- 
ested in promoting the sale of their school bonds. In order to gain the full 
benefit of the years of research that have gone into the study of this highly 
specialized field of municipal finance, districts have requested the author 
to provide assistance in applying the research findings. Excellent results 
have been obtained by such cooperative efforts. 


Oxnard Brochure 

A Bond Brochure was developed for the Oxnard Elementary School 
District’s $270,000 bond sale. The Oxnard Bond Brochure was mailed to 
bond brokers and investors throughout the nation and when the bids were 
opened on December 16, 1952, an exceedingly low rate of interest (2.391 
per cent) was received. As a result of the brochure and other planned 
marketing methods, competition by bond investors for the issue was exceed- 
ingly keen. 
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Letters commending the procedures followed were received from bond 
buyers located throughout the nation. Documented letters were received 
from the successful bidders and the unsuccessful bidders, that attest to the 
fact that exceedingly low interest rates were obtained because of special 
marketing efforts. 


Comparative Interest Rates 


Detailed comparative studies were made of interest rates obtained on 
other school bond issues that were sold during this same period. The rate 
of interest obtained on the Oxnard Bonds was significantly lower than other 
districts. In certain instances, it was obvious that districts with higher 
financial rating received higher bids than did Oxnard. Table I shows 
comparative figures for several California school districts. 


Table | 


Comparative Bond Interest Rates on 1953 Bond Issues 
for Certain California Districts 


Interest Rate 


District 

(per cent) 
Paramount 3.18 net 
Temple City 2.73 net 
East Whittier 2.73 net 
South Whittier 2.89 net 
San Marino Unified 2.47 net 
Capistrano Beach Elem. 3.25 gross 
Mt. Eden School 3.243 net 


Oxnard 2.391 net 


The Daily Bond Buyer, the National Municipal Finance Newspaper 
authority, carried an editorial by Mr. George Wanders on January 17, 1953, 
regarding the new school bond marketing movement that was being spear- 
headed in California. 

It has long been the contention of municipal bond experts that 
small as well as large units of local government should put their best 
foot forward when planning an issue. Many smaller units fail to do 
this, and the neglect means that they do not get the best possible 
results. 

The editorial highly commended the Oxnard Bond Brochure and the 
procedures followed. 

The demonstrated success of the Oxnard Bond Brochure also created 
much interest in California. The California Association of Public Officials 
requested 750 copies of the Oxnard Brochure so that the brochure could 
be inserted in its entirety within the January 1953 issue of School Business 
Management. Consequently, every member of the Association received a 
copy of the Oxnard Bond Brochure. 
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Whittier Bond Sale 


A bond brochure was also developed for the Whittier Union High School 
District’s $1,172,000 bond sale. Documentary data demonstrated that more 
than $100,000 in interest charges were saved as a result of the marketing 
techniques used. A special mailing list was developed by the Bond Con- 
sultant and responses were received from bond buyers throughout the 
nation. The Whittier District received an exceptionally good rate in terms 
of current market that existed. The following is a chronological report of 
the bond bidding as it took place in the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisers meeting on June 16, 1953: 

1. Bids were first opened for the Bellflower City Schools District. The 
District offered $465,000 in bonds. 

Bids: Blyth and Company, 4 per cent bid, plus premium of $7,761. 

Bank of America, 4 per cent bid, plus premium of $1,549. 

Low net cost, therefore, was 3.83 per cent. 

2. The second district to have bids opened was the Burbank Unified 
School District. The District offered $3,710,000 in bonds. 

Bids: Bank of America and Associates, 4 per cent bid, plus premium of 
$49,491. 
Net cost to District 3.89 per cent. 

3. The third and final bids to be opened were for the Whittier Union 
High School District bonds of $1,172,000. 

Bids: Blyth and Company, 3% per cent, plus premium of $16,167. 

Halsey Stuart and Company of Chicago, 3% per cent bid, plus premium 

of $6,914.80. 

Bank of America and Associates, 3% per cent bid, plus premium of 

$4,169. 

Low net cost to District 3.19 per cent. 

It should be noted that on June 23, 1953, Los Angeles City High School 
and Los Angeles City Elementary Schools each received a low net bid of 
3.48 per cent. It is also gratifying to note that when Whittier Union High 
School sold Series B Bonds in the amount of $1,050,000 on January 5, 1954, 
the low bid was 2.34. Officials in Los Angeles County indicated this was 
one of the lowest bids received in recent months. Prospective bond buyers 
were contacted by the district and by the Bond Consultant in advance of 
sale. Up-to-date supplements were provided to the June Brochure. This 
example demonstrates that bond marketing efforts on current sales also 
help future sales. 


Precautions Needed 


It is most important to recognize that there are precautions that must 
be exercised in the development of the bond brochure. Only documented 
factual information should be included within the brochure. Great care 
must be exercised in presenting such facts. It is possible that a well- 
meaning school administrator might “oversell” his bond product and for 
this reason lose the confidence of the prospective buyer. The local admin- 
istrator might also stress certain factors regarding the economics of the 
community that actually create a bad impression in the mind of the prospec- 
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tive bond purchaser. For these reasons, it is most important that the local 
district obtain the guidance of a qualified Bond Consultant to assist in the 
marketing of school bonds. This guidance may consist of merely briefing 
the local administrator on certain recommended procedures with the person- 
nel of the local district actually preparing the necessary materials. Such 
Bond Consultant Service has been rendered to the San Diego City School 
District, the San Bernardino School District, and Chaffey High School and 
Junior College District of Ontario. 


Facts for Administrators 


School administrators must exert real leadership in marketing school 
bonds. To exert such leadership, the school administrator should be aware 
of the following facts: 

1. The four major parties involved in the bond marketing process are: 
(a) school administrators, (b) county officials, (c) bond dealers, and (d) bond 
investors. 

2. Bond marketing is a process; therefore, it is most important for the 
school administrator to know the functions of each party. A close working 
relationship between all major parties contributes to the efficiency of 
marketing school bonds, and lower interest rates are thereby obtained. 

3. Local school administrators and local school boards have the legal 
right, and also an obligation to the taxpayer, to exert leadership in market- 
ing school bonds. 

4. Huge sums of money can be saved the local school district if the 
school administrator would make greater use of the assistance that bond 
dealers, bond investors, and qualified bond consultants are willing and able 
to provide. 

5. Bond brokers customarily make the initial purchase. In California, 
bonds are sold by competitive bidding. The County Board of Supervisors 
receives such bids, but representatives of local districts have the prerogative 
of accepting or rejecting such bids. Bond brokers usually sell school bonds 
to: (a) individuals with relatively large incomes, (b) corporations, such as 
insurance companies, (c) banks also buy many school bonds for various 
purposes, such as trusts, etc. 

6. Tax exemption is a prize feature of school bonds. Authorities 
indicate that at least one per cent more interest would be charged school 
districts if the tax exemption feature were removed. Every effort should 
be made to overcome the continuing threat of the Federal Government to 
remove the tax exemption feature of municipal bonds. 

7. School bonds should be non-callable. 

8. School bonds must be serial and it is recommended that registration 
privileges be available to purchasers. 

9. Factors of supply and demand have a definite effect on the rate a 
district will receive when marketing its bonds. School administrators should 
seek “expert” advice to determine what factors of supply and demand are 
operating on the national level, the state level, and the local level. In 
most instances, school districts completely disregard this important factor 
when marketing school bonds. 
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10. It was discovered by comprehensive research that midsummer 
months and holiday seasons were much less favorable times to sell school 


bonds. 


11. It was determined that many school districts make no use whatso- 
ever of idle bond monies. By re-investing such funds in appropriate 
short-term securities, it is relatively easy to obtain as much of a rate return 
on interest as is being paid on the issued bonds. 


12. The size and composition of the school district and the local 
community has a great deal to do with the techniques that should be 
employed when marketing a school bond issue. Techniques should be 
adapted to the local situation. This is a major reason why it is so important 
for school districts to employ a bond marketing expert. Procedures to be 
followed in one district do not apply in another district. A doctor can’t 
prescribe one medicine for all patients. What is effective in one situation 
will not do the job in another. 

13. School administrators and county officials should answer all inquiries 
that are received from bond financial rating services. It is recommended 
that school administrators not wait for inquiries, but should take the initia- 
tive to ascertain if their bonds can qualify for ratings and savings bank lists. 

14. School administrators and county officials should take every precau- 
tion to prevent school bonds from defaulting. 

15. School administrators and local board members should take the 
necessary action to have properly designed information brochures prepared 
when the school districts plan to market bonds. A professional bond 
consultant should be employed. Properly prepared brochures and publicity 
techniques make possible savings in interest costs that amount to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The bond consultant can provide mailing lists that 
will also prove most effective. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Additional information regarding the marketing of school 
bonds can be obtained free of charge. Dr. Close is retained as a Bond Consultant 
by the California Teachers Association, Southern Section. Write: W. C. Close, 
Director of Administration, Office of County Superintendent, Court House Annex, 
Riverside, California. 


Recently issued CTA Research Bulletins are: No. 66, Salary and Adjustments 
Schedules for Teaching and Administrative Personnel; No. 67, Report of the Fifth 
Annual Conference on Educational Research; No. 68, The Teacher’s Salary and 
the Cost of Living, 195354; No. 69, Educational Research Projects Reported by 
California County and District School Offices, 1953; No. 70, Sabbatical Leave 
Policies and Practices. 
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Study Skills Program: Stanford University 


Henry A. BAMMAN 


The Stanford Study Skills Program is the result of two years of experi- 
mentation and evaluation. The program has grown rapidly in response to 
the demand from students and staff members, with a present average 
enrollment of one hundred fifty students each quarter. The Counseling and 
Testing Center has assumed responsibility for its organization and support 
and the provision of training in study skills and reading for students from 
all academic levels. A coordinate function is the provision of training 
for teachers, supervisors, and counselors in the area of study skills and 
developmental reading. 


Findings at Stanford 


The tentative evaluation presented in this report gives evidence that 
the program is achieving the basic objective of aiding its clients to improve 
their reading and study skills. This evaluation was based on data from 
three sources: 

1. Test-retest results on 152 students who have participated in the 
program; a control group study of the results of training with 60 students 
in the School of Business. 

2. An analysis of the grade-point averages of participants over a period 
of four academic quarters. 

3. In addition to the quantitative evaluations, each student has pro- 
vided data on an inventory prepared for end-of-quarter use. These 
anonymous questionnaires indicate essentially that the student-clients have 
found considerable personal satisfaction in the program. 

The test results were measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test and the 
Cooperative C-2, Reading Comprehension Test; grade-point averages were 
computed from the students’ permanent records. Statistically significant 
increments were found in each case. 


Findings for Other Colleges 


The study reveals the findings of a survey of the study skills and 
developmental reading facilities of one hundred colleges and universities 
throughout the nation. The survey data indicate a need at the college level 





Dr. Henry A, Bamman is Assistant Director of the Counseling and Testing 
Center at Stanford University. Prior to coming to Stanford Dr. Bamman was an 
elementary teacher and principal in Missouri for five years, an instructor in English 
and reading at the University of Colorado for two years, and Assistant Professor 
of English and Remedial Education at Eastern Washington College of Education 
for two years. He received the degree of doctor of Education from Stanford in 
1952. This article is a digest of his dissertation. 
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for developmental reading and study skills programs, bear evidence of the 
lack of trained personnel to conduct these programs, and point significantly 
to the need of further group work facilities of a comparable nature. 


Significant findings of the survey indicate that attention is being given 
to the study skills of both undergraduate and graduate students. Counsel. 
ing services lead other college departments in assuming responsibility for 
the training. Emphasis is placed upon the use of reading tests, while 
little attention is given to assessing study skills, personality problems, and 
intellectual concomitants of the reading process. There is little agreement 
concerning practice and study materials for the training program; a large 
majority of the colleges report the use of mechanical instruments for 
training. The survey reveals that greater emphasis is now placed upon 
reading comprehension skills and study skills than upon the speed of 
reading. With few exceptions, the colleges report needs for further training 
facilities, better trained personnel for the administration of the training, 
more adequate materials for practice and study, and a more generous 
budget. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the findings in this report, the following recommenda- 
tions are made for the future Stanford Study Skills Program: 


1. Initiated on the basis of volunteer instructors and developed as an 
adjunct to the Counseling and Testing Center, the Stanford Study Skills 
Program should be developed into an integral and significant part of the 
student personnel services on the campus. 

2. Provision should be made for permanent and regular staffing of the 
program. 

3. Further provisions should be made for a longitudinal approach to 
research in the area of study and reading skills, an extension of the research 
reported in this study. 

4. Evaluations such as those reported here should be a continuous 
and continuing aspect of the operations of the Counseling and Testing 
Center itself. 

5. Provisions should be made for an extension of the training program 
for counselors and teachers, including elementary, secondary, and college 
developmental and remedial reading. 

6. Continuous research is needed in order to develop valid diagnostic 
and evaluation instruments for the study skills and developmental reading 
program. 


7. Every effort should be made to maintain the continued support of 
all university departments for the future referral of students who are in 
need of and interested in the training provided by the Study Skills Program. 
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Administrative Adaptation to Social Forces 


Cuar.es H. TILpEN 


The Study 


The purpose of this study is to analyze the administrative organization 
of a medium-sized public school system as it adapts to three specific social 
forces in its environment. 

The problems for this kind of study arise from the circumstance that 
in order to exist, the formal organization must adapt to social pressures in 
ways which will maintain the security, the stability, and the integrity of 
the organization. At the same time cooperation must be assured in achiev- 
ing the goals of the organization within the formal structure of control. 

The method of analysis is to relate pressures in the environment to the 
functional needs of the organization; to discover the ways the organization 
adapts to pressures in order to meet its functional needs; and to determine 
the functional effects of adaptation and their consequences for the role and 
character of the organization. Specific reference is made to the writing of 
Philip Selznick. 

The first part of the study defines the formal administrative organization 
as an empirical, cooperative, adaptive system of duties, doctrine, and rela- 
tionships of positions, designed to manage the technical and human 
resources of a public school system. This formal organizatioin exists in 
three defined environments. 

The second part of the study is the description and analysis of the 
organization as it adapts to pressures in each of the three environments. 

The first procedure was the presentation of concepts comprising the 
formal organization frame of reference and the structural-functional system 
of analysis as it relates to formal organization. The frame of reference 
was used to define the object of this study and to define the environment 
in which it exists. The concepts drawn from the literature were used to 
develop the analytical model used as a guide for the field work and for 
the description and analysis of this study. 

The second procedure was the application of the analytical model to 
the field study. The first step was to identify a specific source of pressure 
in each of the three environments through a review of bulletins from the 
superintendent’s office and a series of semi-structured interviews with 
members of the administrative organization. To obtain detailed information 
a series of intensive interviews was conducted with members of the admin- 


Dr. Charles Houghton Tilden is Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
at Long Beach State college. Dr. Tilden taught elementary school general science 
in Colton, California, for three years. He later taught English and did educational 
testing for four years in Colton Union High School. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Education from Stanford University in 1953. This article is a digest of 
his dissertation. 
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istrative organization, with the maintenance crew, and with parents of 
children attending school out of their local district. 


Data obtained by interview were substantiated by cross-interviewing 
and by information from bulletins, annual reports and from Conrad’s recent 
study, The Administrative Role. 


Findings 


Findings of this study are summarized in the analysis of each of the 
three pressures studied. 

The pressure to unionize arose from within the school system and was 
a threat to the authority of the administration and to the stability of the 
non-certificated employees. Adaptation to this pressure was made by 
formal cooptation. Adaptation served to eliminate the threat, to maintain 
the legitimacy of authority, and to restore stability ot the non-certificated 
employees. The consequences to the administrative organization were: 
(a) the identification of the business manager with the non-certificated 
employees, (b) the delegation of responsibilities of “director of personnel” 
of non-certificated employees to the business manager; (c) an increased 
degree of centralized control exercised by the business manager as an officer 
of the central administrative staff. 

The pressure to influence the school attendance policy was a threat to 
the security of the organization in the community. Adaptation was gained 
through informal cooptation. The effect of adaptation was to maintain 
the security of the organization. The consequences of adaptation ramified 
in unanticipated consequences which have served to create new threats. 
In meeting the new threats to the security of the organization there have 
been the following consequences: (a) Attendance policy has become more 
closely controlled. (b) New high school district boundaries have been 
enforced by prior commitments. (c) The delegation of discretionary author- 
ity to local school principals has been curtailed. (d) The assistant superin- 
tendent has been delegated the responsibility and authority to enforce the 
attendance policy and to reduce the tensions caused by that policy. The 
general consequences to the structure of the administration has been to 
centralize responsibility for control and public relations in the position of 
assistant superintendent as an officer in the central administrative staff. 

The pressure to change the role and character of the administration 
arose from the environment of informal activities, sentiments, and relation- 
ships of a clique in the administrative organization. This pressure was a 
threat to the stability and integrity of the formal organization. Through 
manipulation of ideology, formal cooptation and informal cooptation 
adaptation has been achieved. The effects of adaptation were to reduce 
some aspects of the threats and at the same time to intensify tensions 
among members of the organization. Adaptation has had the following 
consequences: (a) Three new positions have been created in the central 
administrative staff. (b) A staff of instructional coordinators has been created 
and became a part of the administrative organization in September, 
1952. (c) The relationships of principals to central administrative staff 
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have been modified. (d) The duties of principals have been modified to 
include a greater degree of responsibility for improving instruction. (e) The 
central staff has gained an increased degree of autonomy, authority and 
control. (f) The position of assistant superintendent has been abolished. 
(g) The position of superintendent has gained an increased degree of 
authority and control over key administrative personnel. In general it can 
be said that the pressure to change the role and character of administration 
had been successful. The traditional role of administration has been kept 
and had added to it a greater degree of responsibility for improving the 
instructional program of the school system. The character of the admin- 
istration has changed as evidenced by its increasing number of commitments 
to centralized authority and control over both internal and community 
relations. 


Conclusions 


It can be concluded that: 


1. Effects of prior commitments made in adaptation have resulted in 
a proliferation of intended and unanticipated consequences which have 
served to influence recent decisions. These in turn have modified the role 
and character of the organization. 

2. Rationally designed changes have anticipated consequences, and 
controls over possible dysfunctional effects have been instituted. 

3. The persistent changes resulting from both rationally and non- 
rationally determined changes has been to increase the authority and 
control of the central administration. 


4. The trend toward centralized control can be expected to continue. 


Additional Federal funds totalling $7,800,389 have been reserved by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, for school construc- 
tion projects in “federally-affected” defense areas, S. M. Brownell, Commissioner 
of Education announced January 21. The amounts allocated to California districts 
total $2,792,030, of which $55,692 is for secondary schools. The remainder is for 
elementary schools. 


The Commissioner explained that in accordance with the provisions of Public 
Law 246, priorities for reservation of Federal funds by the Office of Education 
are determined by (1) the percentage of children in the school district who are 
“federally connected,” as defined in the Act, and (2) the percentage of children 
in the school district for whom no minimum standard school facilities exist. 


Federal funds certified for payment to local areas under Public Law 246 are 
restricted to the cost of providing only minimum facilities required for those 
children for whom such facilities are lacking. Furthermore, reservation of funds 
does not constitute final approval of a local project. Such approval is given when 
all technical requirements of the law have been met. 


6) 











The Preparation of Educational 
Research Workers 


Davin G. RYANs 


Broadly speaking, the preparation of an educational researcher must be 
such as to assure his being skillful in planning, conducting, and interpreting 
the results of studies aimed at the obtaining of definitive answers to impor- 
tant educational questions. 

The specific preparation of personnel for participation in educational 
research is dictated, as in any field, by the nature of the problems that must 
be dealt with and the tasks that must be performed by the practitioner. 
Therefore, if the meaning and domain of educational research are clearly 
understood, and if attention is accorded the kinds of questions that educa- 
tional research is expected to answer, then the basic abilities and skills, 
reflecting necessary training and experience, of educational research workers 
become apparent. 


What Is Educational Research? 


Educational research stresses an inductive or empirical approach to the 
understanding of educational facts and principles. The emphasis in educa- 
tional research is (a) on raising questions—asking “Why?” and (b) on 
arranging observations to obtain definitive answers to such questions. 

Educational research refers to the careful and thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of educational phenomena (observable facts or events) leading to the 
discovery of verifiable facts, principles, and relationships which are funda- 
mental to the systematic explanation of those phenomena. It implies the 
orderly seeking the facts and their systematic connections by means of, first, 
selective observation of educational phenomena and, second, valid reason- 
ing, applied to the data obtained through observation. 

Because of the vicarious activities frequently assigned individuals (or 
departments of public schools) nominally engaged in “educational research,” 
it is necessary to distinguish between certain kinds of activities, which are 
not research, and research in the generally accepted sense of the word. 

Educational research is not “administrative accounting”’—the compilation 
of attendance data for a school system, record keeping re pupils or teachers, 
the computation of actual or estimated costs, the preparation of budgets, etc. 
It is not educational “operations,” or supervisory activities—curriculum 





Dr. David G. Ryans is professor of education at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and is also director of the Teacher Characteristics Study. In addi- 
tion to his present positions, he is also a consultant to the committee for the 
National Teacher Examinations. His graduate work was taken at the University 
of Minnesota which granted him the Ph.D. degree in 1937. Dr. Ryans is a member 
of the editorial board of the California Journal of Educational Research. 
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planning and development, the institution of new practices or methods, the 
development of salary schedules, the carrying on of guidance services, the 
institution of programs of parent or teacher indoctrination, etc. It is not 
educational “rationalism’—the seeking of testimony, or data, to support 
some currently favored educational practice. 

In contrast, from a professional viewpoint the educational reseearch 
worker is properly expected to raise pertinent questions about educational 
facts and practices, to develop relevant hypotheses, to employ inductive 
methods in arriving at answers to questions raised, to be objective in the 
planning and interpretation of research results, to be systematic and 
thoroughgoing in designing and conducting investigations, and to employ 
pragmatic criteria of the validity of research data. 

Educational research, be it in the area of educational administration, 
history of education, educational psychology, or any other field, and be it 
either experimental or descriptive in its approach, is generally (and properly) 
expected to meet certain criteria such as the following: 


Educational research should begin with unequivocal definitions of (a) 
the population to be studied and (b) the characteristics of the popu- 
lation that are to be sampled, experimented with or described, 
compared, or analyzed, 

Educational research should provide estimates relative to pertinent 
population data. E.g., numbers, indexes, percentages, measures of 
central tendency and variability, measures of association or correla- 
tion, regression coefficients, etc. 

Educational research should provide estimates of the reliability of the 
population data obtained. E.g., (a) estimates of sampling errors, 
i.e., standard errors, and (b) estimates of the reliability of the meth- 
ods or instruments used for obtaining data. 

Educational research should provide evidence relative to the validity of 
the data obtained. E.g., (a) evidence of control of relevant variables 
or factors, (b) evidence of avoidance of bias in sampling, or, at least, 
description of uncontrolled bias, (c) evidence of the validity of instru- 
ments and devices used for obtaining data, and (d) evidence of the 
appropriateness of techniques used to tabulate, summarize, compare, 
and analyze the data. 


Some Major Areas of Educational Research 


The fields in which the educational research worker may expect to 
engage in his research activities are several and varied. They range from 
school administration to child growth and development, from history of 
education to the psychology of learning, from curriculum to guidance. 
Although the key concerns of the researcher (having to do with sampling, 
reliability, validity, and significance of findings) are similar from area to area 
and approach to approach, the methods for obtaining data and techniques 
for interpreting them vary considerably from field to field. 

In historical research in education the interest is to determine relevant 
and significant features of the past (with the hope of better understanding 
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the present and suggesting guides for the future). In descriptive research 
the interest is in describing designated characteristics of an existing popula- 
tion (or in describing relationships between certain characteristics of a 
population, or in testing some hypothesis about some characteristic of a 
population) undertaken to accomplish classification, to suggest trends, to 
reveal “needs,” or to make comparisons. In experimental research the 
interest is in the description of the effect of some “treatment” or “treatments” 
upon some characteristic of a population, or in the testing of some hypothesis 
about this effect. 

In descriptive research and in experimental research statistical techniques 
loom particularly important, both in the design and the analysis stages of 
the investigation, as the researcher seeks to control relevant variables, to 
summarize the data, and to make the estimates of error that are basic to the 
determination of whether or not observed differences in data are differences 
due to grouping or treatment, on the one hand, or to sampling error or error 
introduced by the influence of extraneous factors, on the other. In historical 
research statistical techniques are of minor importance, but logical analysis 
and the logical comparison of data in determining their reliability, validity, 
and significance require a variety of somewhat different skills and techniques. 


Knowledges and Skills Basic to the 
Conduct of Educational Research 


The preparation of research workers in education has been a major con- 
cern, particularly of the larger universities, for a number of years. Opinions 
regarding the possibility of providing training that will adequately meet 
the demands differ among prominent educational researchers. Nevertheless, 
courses in research methodology are offered in most leading schools of 
education in the hope that an orientation, at least, to research techniques 
may be provided graduate students working toward advanced degrees. 
Regardless of whether or not such courses fully attain their objectives, their 
contents do reflect what educational research workers believe to be the 
important techniques and skills with which an individual should be equipped 
in order to carry on research in education. 

In general the objectives of university courses provided for the training 
of educational research workers have the following common objectives: 

The development of a scientific attitude and scientific approach to 
educational problems. 

The development of a working understanding of techniques of reason- 
ing and critical thinking. 

The development of a working understanding of techniques for obtain- 
ing data in the social and behavioral sciences. 

The development of a working understanding of techniques for arrang- 
ing observations to obtain definitive answers to questions (research 
design). 

The development of a working understanding of techniques for the 
analysis of data, so that the degree of confidence that may be placed 
in findings can be known. 
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In seeking to achieve these objectives, it is common for educational 
research methodology courses to include consideration of such topics as: 
methods of logic; scientific method as a means of gaining information about 
the worlds in which we live; scientific method and statistical inference; 
theory of research in social science; complexity of research in social science; 
design of experimental research—physical control; design of experimental 
research—statistical control; design of descriptive research; design of histori- 
cal research; methods of obtaining data—psychometric and sociometric 
devices, interviews and questionnaires, direct observation; recording and 
physical handling of data; and interpretation of data. In addition, attention 
often is given the related research skills involved in the use of the library 
and survey of related information, and in the use of conventions and prac- 
tices followed in preparing the research report. 

At the 1953 meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
T. A. Lamke reported on a survey of educational research courses offered 
in American colleges and universities, noting that in the typical course 
approximately 12 per cent of the time is spent on “the nature of the scientific 
method,” 5 per cent on “need for research in education,” 10 per cent on 
“selection of a research problem,” 10 per cent on “survey of related informa- 
tion,” 15 per cent on “research tools,” 20 per cent on “major research 
techniques,” 14 per cent on “writing the research report,” 7 per cent on 
“evaluation of research,” and 7 per cent on “utilization of research findings.” 


Some Kinds of Educational Research Workers 


Different individuals engage in educational research activities at several 
levels of skill and understanding. The classification which follows is tenta- 
tive and probably does not include all kinds of educational research workers. 
However, it may be suggestive of the somewhat different functions of various 
workers and of the kinds and amount of training that might be appropriate 
for persons falling in the several categories. 

Kinds of Educational Research Workers 
I. Educational Researchers in Public School Bureaus of Research (city, 
county, state, or national). 
A. Directors of research, associate directors of research, major project 
directors. 
B. Assistant directors, or supervisors of minor research projects. 
C. Supervisors of clerical-statistical workers. 
D. Clerical-statistical workers. 
II. Educational Researchers in College and University Bureaus of Research. 
A. Directors of research, associate directors of research, major project 
directors. 
B. Assistant directors, or supervisors of minor research projects. 
C. Supervisors of clerical-statistical workers. 
D. Clerical-statistical workers. 
III. Educational Researchers Working as Individuals. 
A. College or university faculty (or, occasionally, public school faculty) 
who conduct individual research as one of their professional 
responsibilities. 
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B. Graduate students (many of whom are one-time researchers) who 
conduct research as a requirement for an advanced degree. 


Specific Suggestions About Preparation 
Of Educational Researchers 


An adequately prepared research worker could be thought of as one 
who, by virtue of trainnig and/or experience, possessed the skills and 
understandings necessary to the planning, conduct, and interpretation of 
research—such skills and understandings as those described and defined by 
the content of courses in research methodology offered by leading universi- 
ties. Obviously such “research methods” courses cannot cover essential 
research techniques intensively—at best, they provide an indoctrinatiion 
or introduction to research methodology and constitute an outline which in 
research training is filled in by various specific courses of the university 
curricula. 

In light of the requirements of educational research, it would appear 
desirable that individuals in categories IA, IIA, and IIIA (in the above 
classification) have had the following educational experiences: 


1. An undergraduate major in sociology or psychology with a minor 
in physical or biological science, or an undergraduate major in 
physical or biological science with a minor in sociology or 
-psychology. 

2. The doctorate in education or a closely related behavioral science 
with concentration of courses in areas contributing to research 
skill. 

The educational researcher at this level should have included 
in his undergraduate and graduate training courses in: educa- 
tional philosophy, history of education, educational administra- 
tion, experimental education or experimental educational psy- 
chology, experimental psychology, psychology of learning, social 
psychology, general sociology, descriptive statistics, inferential 
statistics through analysis of variance and covariance (minimum 
of three courses), anthropology, business administration (pro- 
duction management, motion-time study, etc.), educational and 
psychological measurement, test and questionnaire construction, 
and fundamentals of research methodology. 

3. Experience in the conducting of experimental, descriptive, and his- 
torical research (some experience with each approach). 

4. Teaching or related educational experience. 


Educational research workers in categories IB, IIB, and IIIB might 
reasonably be expected to have preparation similar to that of researchers 
described in IA, IIA, and IITA, except that it might be somewhat less 
intensive and extensive. Individuals of these categories probably should 
present training and experience including: 


1. Undergraduate major or minor in either psychology or sociology 
or physical or biological science. 
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2. The doctorate in education or closely related behavioral science. 
Courses in the graduate and undergraduate program probably 
should have included: philosophy and history of education, 
educational administration, educational psychology, general psy- 
chology, general sociology, descriptive statistics, inferential sta- 
tistics, educational measurement, test and questionnaire con- 
struction, and fundamentals of research methodology. 

3. Experience in conducting research of one or more kinds. 


4. Teaching or related educational experience. 


Individuals falling in categories IC and IIC might reasonably be expected 
to have considerably less training in professional education, in related 
behavioral sciences, and in research methodology. Research workers in 
this category probably should have at least the B.A. degree with some 
statistical training, preferably through analysis of variance and covariance. 
In addition, they should have acquired acquaintance, through experience 
or training, with the use of computing machines and with tabulating equip- 
ment such as that produced by the International Business Machines 
Corporation. Researchers in this group ordinarily will not be responsible 
for planning research, but will serve as responsible “office managers,” direct- 
ing the assembly of data and carrying out statistical analysis under the 
supervision of more thoroughly trained individuals. 

Persons whose job descriptions place them in categories ID and IID 
require a minimum of special training. Under certain circumstances they 
may have had little or no college training, although it would seem desirable 
that they have had at least a beginning course in statistics. These workers 
will be responsible for carrying out routine data assembly and tabulations 
under close supervision and direction. Professional educational experience 
and training in research methodology generally would not be required. 


The Need for a Credential for Research Workers 


Successful experience at teaching or supervision or administration or 
counselling or any other educational task does not, as such, qualify an 
educator to be a researcher—regardless of level at which practiced (univer- 
sity, secondary, elementary). The skills required for the various educational 
specialties overlap only very little with those involved in the design and 
conduct of research. Research skill is of a highly technical nature and 
demands training and experience in special techniques, such as those noted 
in the foregoing section. Just as the teacher, the counsellor, or the super- 
visor requires unique training, so also does the researcher. 

The need for special training on the part of teachers, administrators, 
psychometrists, and others has been recognized in the requirements that 
practitioners in these areas present credentials, or certificates, or licenses, 
in evidence of having met certain conditions. 

The special training and responsibilities of the educational researcher 
must be recognized in a similar manner if educational research is to be 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Variability in Achievement 
of Pupils at the Fifth Grade Level 


LucILLE BuURRALL 


Purpose of the Study 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate the problem of internal 
or trait variability of pupils in subject matter achievement at the fifth grade 
level, in regard to ability in reading, arithmetic and language usage. 

Trait Variability (internal variability or individual variability) as referred 
to in this study means how much an individual varies on each sub-test of 
a group of tests from the mean or median of his sub-test scores. Mean 
trait variability, or the individual's “average deviation,” refers to the average 
of his sub-test score deviations (regardless of sign) from the mean or median 
of all his sub-test scores. 


Statement of the Problem 


In order to study trait variability in achievement at the fifth grade level 
and to discover factors with which trait variability might be associated, the 
writer investigated the following questions: 

1. Is there a sizable difference in trait variability in achievement at the 
fifth grade level? 

2. Is there a sex difference in trait variability in achievement at the 
fifth grade level? 

3. Is there also a sex difference in trait variability in intelligence as 
measured by the S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities Test? 

4, Is there also a sex difference in trait variability in personality as 
measured by the California Test of Personality? 

5. If there is a sex difference in trait variability in achievement, how 
is it related to: trait variability in intelligence, measures of personality 
adjustment, measures of interest in activities in and out of school, nature 
of wishes, and social acceptance as measured by a sociometric technique? 

6. If no sex difference exists or is found in trait variability but there 
is a sizable difference in trait variability in acihevement in general, how is 
it related to other characteristics as follows: 





Dr. Lucile Burrall has been a teacher in the Pasadena City Schools for the 
past three and one half years. Prior to this she was a teacher in the Pennsylvania 
Public Schools, director of service clubs in the U.S. Army, counselor at Stephens 
College in Missouri, dean of girls at Punahou School in Honolulu, director of 
student affairs for women at Ottawa University in Kansas, and dean of women 
at the University of Redlands. She was granted the Ed.D. degree at Pennsylvania 
State College in 1953. This article is based on her dissertation. A similar report 
was published in the Pennsylvania State Review of Educational Research in 
May, 1953. 
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a. What inter-correlations exist between trait variability in achievement, 
in primary mental abilities, and in certain measures of personality adjust- 
ment related to social adjustment and self adjustment? 

b. How do extreme groups in degree of trait variability in achievement 
differ in other respects such as: age, sex, intelligence level, achievement 
level, amount of trait variability in individual subject matter areas, person- 
ality adjustment, interests in school activities and in out-of-school activities, 
sociometric scores, occupational desires and unrestricted wishes? 


Procedure of the Study 


The investigation was carried on in Pasadena, California. Three hun- 
dred fifth grade pupils were given tests but due to absences, etc., there 
were only 239 pupils for which a complete battery of tests were available. 
Therefore the number of cases used in the study is 239, 122 boys and 117 
girls. 

In order to have pupils from cultural backgrounds ranging from high 
to low, pupils were used from different sections of the community. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the children came from a high cultural background, 
about one-third from a middle cultural background, and about one-third 
from a low cultural background. 

The California Achievement Test, Form AA, Elementary (Tiegs and 
Clark 1950), was used to determine trait variability in achievement, being 
given during the month of October 1951. The S.R.A. Primary Mental 
Abilities, Elementary, Ages 7-11 (Thurstone and Thurstone 1948) was used 
for comparison with trait variability in achievement. The California Test 
of Personality, Elementary Series, grades 4-9 (Tiegs and Clark 1942), was 
used for comparison with trait variability in achievement. An interest 
inventory made up by the investigator was used to study those varying the 
least and those varying the most in achievement, with regard to interests, 
sociometric standing and occupational choices and unrestricted wishes. The 
last three tests were all given during the months of November and Decem- 
ber 1951. 

The original scores for the sub-tests and total test of the California 
Achievement Battery were obtained in grade placement scores. In order 
to find out how much each child deviated from his own total score, the 
total grade placement was subtracted from his grade placements in reading, 
arithmetic and language, giving the deviations in grade placements. The 
deviations were then added and divided by the number three, to obtain 
the average deviation in these areas for each child from his own total grade 
placement. 


Extent of Trait Variability in Subject Matter 


The mean of the average deviation for boys and girls together was .41 
of one grade placement, which is four-tenths of the progress normally 
made during a year in school. The standard deviation for boys and girls 
together was .21 of one grade placement. The middle 50 per cent ranged 
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from .27 to .53 of one grade placement; and the total range of average 
deviation was from 0.00 to 1.00 grade placement. 


Sex Difference in Trait Variability 


Achievement. The mean of the average deviations for boys was .39 of 
one grade placement; for girls the mean was .42 of one grade placement. 
The critical ratio of 1.54 gives just a mere suggestion of a possible sex differ- 
ence at the 13 per cent level. These findings are opposite to Commins (1928), 
who found that boys were more variable than girls in the case of fifth grade 
pupils. His test, however, included science, history and literature. 

Primary mental abilities. A similar procedure was used for comparing 
trait variability in this test. The mean of the average deviations for the boys 
was 15.88 percentiles and for the girls, 14.37 percentiles . The critical ratio 
was 2.32, indicating a fairly reliable difference; but the size of the difference 
(1.51 percentiles) is so small that it probably has little if any psychological 
significance. 

Personality adjustment inventory. The mean of the average deviations 
for boys was 17.55 percentiles, and for the girls, 17.95 percentiles. This 
small difference has no statistical reliability at all. 

Since the sex differences in trait variability which were suggested, were 
so small and/or unreliable, it was decided to not make any further study 
with the sexes separated, but to put all scores together for additional 
comparisons of the degree of trait variability. 


Correlation of Trait Variability 


In order to study the correlation between trait variability in achieve- 
ment, in primary mental abilities, and in personality adjustment, the grade- 
placement average deviations or percentile average deviations, as the case 
might be, were turned into standard scores for each individual. These 
three sets of standard scores were then inter-correlated. The coefficients 
were all very close to zero, the highest being -.106. Thus there seems to 
be no relation between degree of trait variability in these three areas as 
this study measured it. 


Comparison of Highest and Lowest Quarters 


Number of males and females in each group. There were 30 boys and 
30 girls in each group. This supports the conclusion that boys do not have 
a greater trait variability in achievement than do girls, at this grade level. 

Chronological age. There was a mean difference in chronological age 
of 1.17 months, which was not at all reliable, but in the direction of higher 
age for the more variable. 

Mental age. A similar difference was found here in the direction of 
higher mental age (2.83 months) for the more variable; but the difference 
was not at all reliable. 

Intelligence quotient. The most variable quarter had a higher mean I.Q. 
to the extent of 4.76 points (C.R. 1.60), suggesting the possibility of a real 
difference being found if a larger group were tested. 
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Sub-test deviations. A comparison of sub-test deviations of those vary 
ing the most and those varying the least in achievement, as measured by 
the California Achievement Test, indicate that the pupils varying to a high 
degree in achievement showed this variation to a high degree in vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic fundamentals and in mechanics of grammar and English 
in the order mentioned. They varied but not to such a high degree in 
comprehension and in spelling from their total achievement grade placement 
score. There was no reliable difference in the degree of variation in arith- 
metic reasoning of those varying the most and those varying the least in 
achievement. The two tests showing the greatest difference in variation 
are vocabulary and arithmetic fundamentals, where the mean deviations 
are .66 and .50 grade placements, respectively. 

There seems to be a relation between trait variability in achievement 
and variation on the sub-tests in achievement with the exception of arithme- 
tic reasoning. 


Personality adjustment inventory. A comparison of those varying the 
most and those varying the least in achievement in regard to personality 
adjustment indicated that social adjustment as measured is not related to 
variability in achievement as measured by the tests given in this study. 
There was just a slight tendency for those who varied most to have a better 
self-adjustment score, though this was a very unreliable tendency with a 
C.R. of .90. This agrees with Bown’s (1941) findings that greater trait 
variability on mental ability tests might be slightly related to less self- 
consciousness. It does not agree with group findings that greater variability 
in achievement was found among those with higher emotionality scores. 


Interest inventory. In making comparison of the two groups in their 
interests we found that those varying the least in achievement had greater 
interests in activities taking place in school (reliable at the 1 per cent level) 
and in games (at the 5 per cent level), than did those who varied most in 
achievement. A significant difference for interests out of school was not 
found. Those who vary the most in achievement had a slightly higher 
mean than those who varied least in achievement, but the difference was 
too small to be reliable. It would seem that trait variability in achievement 
and interests in school and in games taught and played in school are related 
inversely to some degree. 


Sociometric rating. Sizable and reliable difference was found between 
the two groups in their sociometric standing. Those varying the most in 
achievement seem to be on the average the ones selected more frequently 
by their classmates as desirable persons to work and play with. 


Unrestricted wishes. In both groups the highest number of wishes was 
for material things and self-ego, in that order. The pupils who varied the 
most in achievement had a tendency to wish more for things concerning 
human welfare and family relationships than the least variable, while the 
pupils varying the least in achievement had a tendency to wish more for 
things concerning material desires and self-ego than the most variable 
group did. 
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Conclusions 


On the basis of the present study and others, it is evident that there 
is a sizable difference in the trait variability of children in academic achieve- 
ment at the upper elementary school levels. 


The results of the present study and the meager evidence from other 
studies do not warrant any assumption that there is a sex difference in trait 
variability in achievement in the intermediate grades. The difference in 
trait variability on the primary mental abilities test for the two sexes was 
so small as to be of no psychological significance. On the personality 
inventory no difference between the sexes was found in either self adjust- 
ment or social adjustment. Thus it would seem that within the limits of 
the areas tested and the measures used, sex differences in trait variability 
are practically non-existent at this educational level. 

No inter-correlations appear to exist between trait variability in achieve- 
ment, in primary mental abilities, and in personality adjustment, at this 
grade level as measured by the tests made. 

All of the achievement sub-tests contributed to trait variability to a 
sizable degree with the exception of arithmetic reasoning. Vocabulary, 
arithmetic fundamentals, and mechanics of English, in descending order, 
contributed the most to the trait variability in achievement. 

Apparently more variable pupils, in terms of achievement, are more 
likely to be socially accepted, in terms of sociometric rating, than are the 
less variable pupils. The data show that the high variables are more 
uniformly accepted and that the low variables are uniformly less accepted. 


A suggested hypothesis to explain the findings that the more variable 
tended to be more accepted by their classmates and to have, in terms of 
expressed wishes, a greater desire for the resolution of human welfare and 
family problems, was that the more variable pupils, being conscious of 
their unevenness, tend to develop a socially outgoing attitude and disposi- 
tion to be friendly with others as a partial compensation for their concern 
over the unevenness of achievement, 

The finding that the less variable pupils had more interest in activities 
in school and in games played in school than did the more variable pupils, 
was tentatively attributed to the fact that the less variables had less uneven- 
ness in school work, and thus possibly less “trouble” with school work, 
accordingly tending to like activities in school more than the more variables 
did. 

A few case studies made in connection with this study suggest the 
desirability of more, and much more detailed, studies of individuals at the 
extremes of trait variability in achievement selected from a much larger 
sample than in the present study. 


Implications of the Results of the Study 


The findings of this study confirm the belief that trait variability needs 
to be investigated in its own right and emphasizes that teachers should be 
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alert to the trait variability of each of their children in planning a program 
to fit individual needs according to the pattern of individual trait variability. 

If the results of this study are correct it would seem that children who 
perform consistently on an academic scale and who show greater interest 
in classroom activities are not so well accepted by their classmates as the 
children who show an unevenness in academic achievement and not so 
much interest in school activities. Further studies should be made to verify 
this finding at the fifth and other grade levels in various communities. Is 
this situation typical of the society we live in today? Does the adult 
pattern run along these same lines? 

This study leaves many items of interest unanswered which are worthy 
of further investigation. One perplexing question which could only be 
answered by a longitudinal study of the same children from their earliest 
school days or earlier, is the question as to whether trait variability in 
achievement is symptomatic of other adjustment problems, or is it the 
cause of other adjustment problems? 


The Preparation . « « (Continued from Page 67) 


productive, and if it is to serve the profession of education by posing relevant 
questions and providing clear-cut, definitive answers—the kind of answers 
that will enable educational planning to rise above the level of guessing 
and wishful thinking. 


There is an unquestionable need for a credential for educational research 
workers—one with a suitable grandfather clause, perhaps, but nevertheless 
a credential that will demand that certain minimum requirements be met 
by future researchers in the profession of education. 


The Annual Conference of Elementary School Administrators, regularly called 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, will meet in conjunction with 
the Annual Meeting of the California Elementary School Administrators Associa- 
tion in Balboa Park, San Diego, April 11-14, 1954. This conference will have as 
its theme, Better Education Through Sound Administration, and will concern itself 
particularly with research now being carried on under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Administrators Association. In addition, two out-of-state 
consultants will be available for service in connection with specific problems in 
the administration of elementary schools. 
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Reporting the “Unsatisfactory” 
Teacher in California 


Henry F. Barsotti 


The purpose of this study was to determine the nature of the “unsatis- 
factory” efficiency reports given secondary school teachers by their 
supervisors and principals and to evaluate the effectiveness of reporting 
such teachers. The problem was to evaluate present practices for reporting 
“unsatisfactory” teachers and to suggest new or improved methods in the 
light of legal requirements and school needs. This problem resolved itself 
into several sub-problems as follows: 


1. To determine what administrators considered as “unsatisfac- 
toriness” in teachers. 

2. To discover and analyze the “unsatisfactory” efficiency reports 
and list the shortcomings or inefficiencies of “unsatisfactory” teachers 
as described in those reports. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of the reporting of “unsatisfac- 
tory” teachers. 

4. To propose a program for reporting “unsatisfactory” teachers. 


The study was limited to an analysis of the official efficiency reports and 
records found in the teacher’s personal folder in the Bureau of Personnel of 
the San Francisco Unified School District. 


The first step in the procedure was to compile a list of teachers who 
were considered “unsatisfactory.” This list was obtained as follows: 

1. By an examination of the “In and Out Sheets” (a record of all 
changes in the status of the teaching perscunel) of the San Francisco Bureau 
of Personnel for the ten-year period 1940-1950. These were examined for 
transfers, retirements, resignations, or dismissals since it was assumed that 
any of the above changes might be the result of “unsatisfactoriness” in 
teaching. 

2. By obtaining from the San Francisco Bureau of Personnel two lists 
of teachers who were rated “unsatisfactory,” one, a list of probationary 
teachers who had received adverse efficiency reports for the year 1949, 
and the other, a list of probationary and permanent secondary school 
teachers who had received adverse reports in 1949-50. 

3. By personal conferences with several San Francisco school admin- 
istrators. 


Dr. Felix Barsotti served as an elementary principal in Northern California 
elementary schools from 1932 to 1938. He was then Head Counselor at Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Francisco, for five years; and he was head of the social 
studies department at Balboa High School of that city for another three years. 
Since 1951 he has been Assistant Principal at James Lick High School, San Fran- 
cisco. He received the degree of Doctor of Education from Stanford University 
in 1952. This article is a digest of his dissertation. 
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From the above, a list of fifty “unsatisfactory” teachers was compiled. 
The adequacy of the above method was checked as follows: The contents 
of the personal folders of every teacher whose surname began with “A” 
or “M” were examined for possible records of “unsatisfactoriness.” This 
check revealed no “unsatisfactory” teachers in addition to those obtained 
by the method described above. 

The next step was to examine the contents of the personal folders of 
the fifty selected “unsatisfactory” secondary school teachers and to record 
all data on “unsatisfactoriness” for analysis and use in the study. The data 
were obtained from efficiency reports, transfer sheets, memos, reports of 
special visits to observe a teacher, letters of complaint, notices of adverse 
ratings, and notices of dismissals. When an “unsatisfactory” rating was 
found, the rating description was recorded. The “unsatisfactory” rating 
descriptions were checked for consistency by comparing the items checked 
with the rater’s remarks, whenever they appeared; with previous or subse- 
quent efficiency reports by the same rater; with ratings given by other 
raters; and with the legal causes for dismissal. The items rated by an 
administrator as “unsatisfactory” were listed on a chart form as factors of 
“unsatisfactoriness” and tallied to obtain the frequency of the occurrence. All 
of the factors of “unsatisfactoriness” taken together, therefore, constituted a 
definition of “unsatisfactoriness” as expressed by the school administrators 
through their official ratings. 

Each case was written in a narrative descriptive style so that the reader 
would be able to follow each report easily, and yet see its resulting implica- 
tions or inconsistencies. In addition, each case was summarized by a list 
of conclusions. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions concerning each case were summarized and general 
conclusions based on the summarization of the findings of a careful analysis 
of the reporting of the fifty cases of “unsatisfactory* teachers were drawn 
as follows: 

The present plan for reporting teachers in San Francisco is adequate. 
In its operation and use, however, the system could be more effective if: 

1. The machinery set up for reporting the effectiveness of a teacher 
were properly used by raters. 

2. Raters, in addition to an efficiency report, provided written and 
conclusive anecdotal data that would enable a compiled report of a teacher’s 
“unsatisfactoriness” to stand up in a Board Hearing or Court. 

3. Raters provided teachers with an effective means of self-evaluation. 

4. There was provided a guiding policy of evaluation to aid the rater. 
At present the evaluator’s personal reactions and background constitute the 
only visible standards for approval or disapproval of a teacher. 

5. The raters emphasized the more basic conditions rather than the 
symptoms of “unsatisfactoriness.” 

6. A satisfactory rating on an efficiency report accompanied by deroga- 
tory or adverse remarks automatically voided the report. 
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7. It provided an inservice training for all raters. 

8. It provided a more effective, continuing, constructive program of 
supervision which would not only help a teacher but which would also 
discover the “unsatisfactory” teacher. 

9. All the administrative corps would present evidence and _ take 
decisive action on the allegedly “unsatisfactory” teacher regardless of the 
pain or distastefulness of the action. 

10. It made more direct provisions for taking care of cases in which 
physical and mental health are involved. Sympathetic understanding and 
consideration are prerequisites for a rater in handling such cases, but not 
to the extent that he accepts poor teaching from them for a long period of 
time. 

To implement the general conclusions above, a suggested program for 
reporting was proposed. This proposed program emphasized such points as 
the following: 

1. That a rater be required to file a “Supplementary Report of Teacher 
Effectiveness” for an “unsatisfactory” teacher. 

2. That a critical value judgment of a teacher’s effectiveness be required 
as part of every efficiency report. 

8. That critical value judgments and ratings be based on concrete 
written data. 

4. That the main categories of a report of teacher effectiveness be 
closely related to Education Code provisions for dismissal. 

5. That there be included in a teacher’s personal folder in the Bureau 
of Personnel a continuing, cumulative, chronological narrative summary 
evaluation sheet. 

6. That there be inaugurated a continuing inservice training for inex- 
perienced and experienced raters, alike. 

7. That there be a more effective, continuing, constructive program 
of supervision of probationary and permanent “unsatisfactory” teachers. 


The Community Research Service has recently been established in 
Southern California under the leadership of Doctors Donald G. Mortensen 
and Harold T. Diehl of Los Angeles State College. The Service will under- 
take to survey the school-community situation in order to “determine 
community acceptance of the school program and/or its various aspects, to 
find weaknesses to improve or strengths about which to reassure .. . 
personnel and perhaps to allay criticisms, to gain facts upon which to base 
decisions regarding expenditures of district funds, or to make patrons 
happy by the mere fact of thus seeking and utilizing their opinions on 
important school issues.” The California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, acts as liaison agent between educators or others wishing a survey 
and Community Research Service. 
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Peer Group Judgments as Validity Criteria 
for the SRA Youth Inventory 


Evan R. KEISLAR 


Like other problem check lists, the SRA Youth Inventory is claimed to 
be valid since it is designed to indicate what a person says are his problems 
(5,3). It is pertinent, however, to ask how well an individual’s scores on such 
an instrument agree with other estimates of the number of problems he 
reasonably may be expected to have. With this approach Drucker and 
Remmers (1) showed that six of the eight areas of the Youth Inventory 
successfully discriminated between seventh and eighth grade pupils 
judged by counselors to show good adjustment and those pupils judged to 
be poorly adjusted. 

It was the purpose of this study to test the hypothesis that with tenth 
grade students the scores in area 4 of the Youth Inventory, “Getting along 
with others,” are inversely related to the amount of social acceptability 
among the members of this class. The vast majority of the 35 items in this 
area appear to represent problems in gaining greater social acceptance. Since 
the authors, aware of the operation of response sets, recommend that more 
importance be attached to the areas in which an individual scores highest, 
a second hypothesis was set up. This was that those whose percentile score 
for this area is among the highest of their percentile scores for the eight areas 
of the Inventory are less socially acceptable than those whose percentile 
score is among their lowest. 


Population and Measures of Social Acceptability 


The members of the high tenth grade who had taken the inventory, 155 
boys and 177 girls, in a large urban high school were rated by the members 
of this class who were of their own sex on 12 bi-polar traits by means of 
guess-who statements adapted from Tyron (6) and scored according to the 
CEI formula (4). Raters were asked in addition to nominate from their own 
sex their three best friends and three choices for classroom companions. 
Although, to encourage ratings on unfavorable items, raters were asked not 
to sign their names, a coding system permitted the discarding of all self- 
mentions. 

The bi-polar trait, liked—disliked, and the number of times chosen as a 
friend were taken as criteria of social acceptability after both measures were 





Dr. Evan R. Keislar is assistant professor of education at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He had previously taught at Tufts College and Princeton 
University, and also served as research associate for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the National Defense Research Committee. Dr. Keislar was 
awarded his Ph.D. at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1944. 
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normalized. To obtain some estimate of the reliability of these two criteria 
the correlations between liked—disliked and the trait respected—not re- 
spected were found to be .68 for the boys and .73 for the girls. The 
normalized scores for the number of times chosen as a friend and number 
of times chosen as a classroom companion correlated .75 for the boys and 
.64 for the girls. Since the traits correlated are somewhat dissimilar, these 
figures may be taken as minimum estimates of the reliability coefficients for 
the criteria. The correlations between the two criteria were .62 for the boys 
and .53 for the girls. This indicates fair agreement especially since rejections 
were not included for the friendship choices. 

Although these ratings were obtained twelve weeks after the adminis- 
tration of the Youth Inventory, there is evidence to indicate that reputations 
are stable over this period of time (7). The median numbers of problems 
checked in area 4 of the Inventory were 4.8 for the boys and 6.3 for the girls 
which are slightly less than the corresponding published medians (5). 


Methods and Results 


As a test of the first hypothesis, the correlations between the Youth 
Inventory scores in area 4 and the scores on liked—disliked were found to 
be .02 for the 155 boys and —.08 for the 177 girls. The correlations with the 
scores for the number of times chosen for a friend were .09 for the boys and 
~.12 for the girls. We may conclude that no support to the first hypothesis 
is given by these results. 


The second hypothesis was tested by placing in the few problems group 
for each sex those whose percentile score (as given by the norms for this 
sex and grade) in this area was one of the two lowest of their eight percentile 
scores. And similarly the many problems groups consisted of those whose 
percentile score was one of the two highest of their eight percentile scores. 
The two groups for the same sex were compared with respect to the sum of 
the scores on the two criteria. The 53 girls in the few-problems group aver- 
aged slightly higher on this combined measure of social acceptance than the 
24 girls in the many problems group; the 30 boys in the few problems group 
averaged slightly lower than the 22 boys in the many problems group. The 
difference was not significant for either sex at the .05 level (t = .94 and .68, 
respectively). 


Discussion 


These negative findings may be interpreted in several ways. It is possible 
that those who check many problems in this area have a stronger need to be 
socially accepted. Or it may be that the problems encountered in gaining 
social acceptance vary from one subgroup in this class to another. A third 
hypothesis was formulated after comparing for each sex the items checked 
by those rated high in social acceptability with items marked by those rated 
low. This latter group tended to check more frequently those items which 
represent the general problem of gaining social acceptance, for example, “I 
wish I were more popular,” “I want people to like me better,” and “I’m 
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often left out of things other kids do,” although on only one comparison was 
the difference significant at the .01 level. The group with high social accept- 
ability tended to check more frequently the items which dealt with more 
specific aspects of the problem, for example, “I wish I could carry on a 
pleasant conversation,” and “I need to develop self-confidence.” This hypo- 
thesis that those with high and low social acceptance tend to check different 
items would suggest that many students do not mark items which may repre- 
sent genuine social problems they face. In any case Fick (2) probably has 
recommended wisely that such a check list has greatest value when used in 
conjunction with an interview of the student. 


Summary 


No evidence was found in support of the hypothesis that there is a 
relation between the scores on area 4 of the SRA Youth Inventory, “Getting 
along with others,” and measures of social acceptability with tenth grade 
students. One of the hypotheses offered in explanation of these negative 
findings was that those with high social acceptability tend to check items 
which refer to more specific aspects of the problem of gaining social accept- 
ance while those with low social acceptability tend to check items indicating 
the problem in more general form. 
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Progress is being made in drafting of specifications for designing research 
relevant to problems in educational administration. The California Com- 
mission on Public School Administrative Practice of the California Association 
of School Administrators (CASA) at a meeting in San Francisco, January 19, 
reviewed the initial document prepared by Dr. Hubert Armstrong, secretary 
of the Commission. The Commission has secured the support of the Pacific- 
Southwest Cooperative Project in Educational Administration, financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation. (See the Kentucky University item in book reviews.) 
The Regional center is at Stanford University, under the direction of 
Professor William Odell. 
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The Readability of Certain Standard Tests ° 


JouN PiERcE-JONES 


Despite developments in the construction and use of pictorial and other 
non-verbal materials in the measurement of intelligence, interests, and apti- 
tudes, tests composed of verbal materials remain practical and widely 
used (1). However, the extension of public education, which has brought 
groups differing greatly in reading ability and language habits to the schools, 
raises problems in the selection of standard tests appropriate to students, 
Frequently tests may be administered which are unsuited to the reading 
skills of those to whom they are given, and it may be fairly assumed that 
some test results therefore possess limited validity. This report presents 
information concerning the readability of four tests which may be employed 
in high schools and junior colleges. The findings may prove valuable to 
counselors and others in determining the usefulness of these tests in indi- 
vidual cases. 


Determining Readability 


When the readability of a piece of writing is referred to, three aspects 
of the selection are generally summarized: (a) comprehensibility, (b) interest, 
or reader appeal, and (c) the speed with which the material can be under- 
stood. All of these are to some extent dependent upon the content of the 
writing, the style of expression, the format and organization, and the charac- 
teristics of the reader to whom it is addressed. Formulas have been devel- 
oped (2, 3, 6) by which some of these factors may be evaluated, but there 
is no method yet available for objectively appraising all important aspects 
of readability. 

Among more recent approaches to the objective assessment of readability 
is a method presented by Flesch (3), which has been used in this study. In 
a formula based on a count of words, syllables, sentences, and personal words 
and sentences, an attempt is made to measure separately the complexity and 
interest value of written material. The validity of the method appears to 
have been affirmed in several independent investigations (2), and substantial 
analyst-to-analyst consistency has been demonstrated by Hayes, Jenkins, and 
Walker (4) and by Leifeste (5). Since, in this study, all of each selection 
(i.e. each test) has been analyzed, the determinations are probably adequate. 
Ordinarily, selected samples of the total available material are employed in 
readability determinations. All readability determinations reported in this 
paper were made by the writer and checked by an independent analyst. 





Dr. John A. Pierce-Jones is assistant professor of education and psychology at 
the University of Oregon, a position he has held for the last four years. Before 
going to Eugene, Oregon he had taught at the California College of Arts and Crafts 
in Oakland. He received his Ph.D. from the University of California, Berkeley, 
in 1953. 
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While application of the Flesch method yields “human interest” scores 
as well as “reading ease” score, only the “reading ease” determinations will 
be presented. The “human interest” index was devised for use with material 
more nearly narrative in nature than that contained in paper and pencil tests. 

Table I indicates the possible range of readability scores obtainable with 
the Flesch formula together with appropriate qualitative interpretations. 


Table | 
Flesch Readability Scores and Their Interpretation 


Readability Difficulty i Grade Type of Maga- 








Scores Level Equivalent zine Literature 
90-100 Very easy t Comics 
80-89 Easy 5 Pulp Fiction 
70-79 Fairly easy 6 Light Fiction 
60-69 Standard 7 Digests 
50-59 Fairly difficult 8 “Quality” 
30-49 Difficult Above 8 Academic 
()-29 Very difficult Above 8 Scientific 





The Readability of Certain Tests 


Readability determinations have been made using the Flesch formula 
for the Kuder Preference Record,! the Bell Adjustment Inventory,? the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory,’ and the test, Judgments 
Characteristic of the Socially Competent Person.4 The first of these tests 
provides a description of the relative interests of individuals in various areas 
of human activity; the second and third named are designed to measure 
various aspects of personal and social adjustment; the fourth test purports 
to measure social competence in the areas of health problems, personal- 
economic problems, family and community problems, and_ social-civic 
problems. 


Table II presents the results of the readability determinations. From 
these it is seen that the Kuder Preference Record and the test of Judgments 
Characteristic of the Socially Competent Person requires a somewhat higher 
order of reading skill than do the other tests studied. This is perhaps related 
to a greater diversity of vocabulary in these tests than in the others. Stefflre 
(7), who employed an index devised by Lewerenz to show the vocabulary 


'Kuder, G. F. Kuder Preference Record. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1946, 

* Bell, Hugh. Bell Adjustment Inventory. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 

3 McKinley, J. C. and Hathaway, S. R. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1943. 

4 Mort, Paul R. et al. Judgments Characteristic of the Socially Competent Per- 
son. New York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1937. 
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grade placement of written material in terms of the Stanford Reading 
Examination, found the reading difficulty of the Kuder Preference Record 
to be principally related to vocabulary diversity. 


Table Il 


Results of Readability Determinations for Four Standard Tests 

















Test Readability Score Grade Equivalent 
Kuder Preference Record 57 8 

Bell Adjustment Inventory 70 6 
Minnesota Multiphasic 83 5 

The Socially Competent Person 63 7 
Implications 


It should not be arbitrarily assumed that test scores obtained for persons 
showing somewhat less reading skill than the readability determinations 
suggest is desirable are, ipso facto, invalid. It is not completely clear that 
the readability determinations themselves can be accepted without due 
caution. However, it may be argued plausibly that standard tests such as 
have been analyzed in this study, and which are designed to measure aspects 
of personality and adjustment, should be written at as low a level of reading 
difficulty as is consistent with adequate sampling of individual reactions. In 
the case of achievement tests and group intelligence tests, instructions and 
problems should obviously be written at a level appropriate to the reading 
abilities of students with whom the tests are to be used. It is undesirable that 
such tests should be complicated by a controllable factor such as reading 
difficulty level. 


Teachers, counselors, and others concerned with the selection of appro- 
priate tests may well be concerned with their readability. Moreover, those 
who devise and publish tests should also be concerned with this matter and 
should provide explicit information concerning the reading difficulty level 
of verbal test materials. 
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Evaluation of the Educational Workshop 


SUMNER Morris 


The primary purpose of this study was to assess current methods of 
evaluating the educational workshop. A secondary purpose was that of 
suggesting how a workshop might best be evaluated in the light of generally 
accepted principles of measurement. Since the workshop is appearing more 
and more frequently as a training technique, evaluative inquiries regarding 
its true effectiveness are needed. The problem was to discover how the 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of the workshop could be determined. 


Nature of Workshops 


A first step was to identify the nature of a workshop. A review of profes- 
sional literature was made to determine whether a consensus of agreement 
regarding the general characteristics of a workshop could be identified. The 
leading proponents of the workshop suggest the below-listed characteristics: 
A workshop should be participant-centered.” 

Informality and a spirit of permissiveness should be prevalent at 


_ 


bo 


all times. 

3. Participants should have sufficient experience, training, or ma- 
turity to insure their pursuing a personal problem or interest or 
meeting a need of a real and practical nature. 

4. A staff of specialists and consultants representing a variety of 
fields related to the workshop theme should be available. 

5. An all-inclusiveness or totality of approach to the whole educa- 
tional task of the student and of the workshop participant should 


be assumed. 

6. Ample physical facilities for group and special meetings should 
be available. 

7. If academic credit is to be granted to participants, the qualitative 
grading system should be eliminated or de-emphasized. 

8. The workshop should be of sufficient length to accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile. 

9. The workshop should engage most of the daily working hours of 
the participants. 

10. The number of participants should be limited to insure sufficient 
individual attention, informality, and free discussion. 


Dr. Sumner Morris is counselor and assistant professor of psychology at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. From 1948 to 1950 he was director of guidance 
and instructor of psychology at William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. He is 
a candidate for the Ed.D. degree at Stanford University, June 1954. The present 
article is based upon his dissertation. 
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It was not contended that these characteristics are unique to the work- 
shop. They may appear in part in other educational gatherings. They are 
listed here to provide a “common ground” or frame of reference in which to 
proceed. 

Investigation of the nature of evaluation processes was the next step. 
Two elements were identified: evaluative criteria, and the specific techniques 
used in evaluation. Basically, evaluators have attempted to find out if the 
workshop experience had a significant effect on the feelings and attitudes and 
resulting professional behavior of its participants. They have considered 
observable changes in the professional life of the participant, an appraisal of 
feelings and attitudes about the workshop, the planning and intent of the 
participants, and tangible items produced in the workshop or as a result of it 
as evidence of the workshop’s effectiveness or lack of effectiveness. More 
specifically, evaluators have sought to identify factors such as increased 
participation in faculty meetings and committee work, the use of new 
materials in teaching, and increased reading of professional journals as 
indicative of attainment of workshop objectives. These criteria of evaluation 
are reflected in the writings of workshop proponents and may be identified 
in evaluative reports of specific workshops. 

As to research methodology, evaluators have relied predominantly on 
open-ended questioning of participants at the termination of the workshop. 
More objective, sophisticated techniques, such as checklists and rating scales, 
are utilized, but they do not appear to be used often. Questionnaires and 
interview schedules which utilize open-ended questions, checklists, and 
rating scales are used to evaluate workshops. They may be used as self- 
appraisal devices by participants or in observational reporting by non- 
participants. Reporting of findings from these evaluative efforts is highly 
subjective. Frequency counts and percentages of responses per category 
are ordinarily used. 


Criticisms of the Workshop 


Three major criticisms of workshop evaluations as represented by the 
literature may be made. These are: 

1. Emphasis on immediate or short term outcomes. It appears that 
the evaluators have leaned on the use of procedures for assessing 
immediate feelings and attitudes. Not enough account has been 
taken of the stimulating, “good fellowship” experience which work- 
shops generally provide. It would appear that more use should be 
made of the “follow-up” type of evaluation in order to obtain more 
significant measures of changed attitudes and behaviors. 

2. Evaluation procedures have lacked “sophistication” of methodol- 
ogy. There was little evidence of pre-testing of stimulus questions ; 
these were often ambiguous—not having a common meaning to all 
persons to whom they were presented. Likert-type formats were 
used without the accompanying rationale and steps of construction. 

3. Inadequate attention has been given to problems of sampling and 
control of extraneous variables. Little evidence of control of 
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sampling could be found. A serious limitation exists if only the 
satisfied participants who attended all workshop sessions compose 
the sample to which evaluative instruments are given. 


In order to add specificity and detail to the study and to provide a test 
case, an actual workshop in its entirety was reviewed. The specific work- 
shop was one held in Fresno, California, in June, 1952. This workshop was 
reviewed in terms of planning, purposes, content, and evaluation. The 
writer participated in planning and carrying out an evaluation of this 
activity. The evaluation procedures applied had two emphases: the measure- 
ment of attitudinal shifts regarding the educational principles stressed during 
the week and the degree to which the workshop led to planned changes in 
the school programs represented by the participants. Both open-ended and 
scaled questions were applied. In general, the evaluation procedures used 
emphasized immediate and short term outcomes and were deficient in obtain- 
ing measures of actual “on the job” behaviors. There is definite need for 
the improvement of workshop evaluation procedures. 


In October there were enrolled in California classrooms 2,163,714 regular 
pupils, with 40,178 in special classes, a total of 2,203,892. By 1960 it is estimated 
that the total enrollment, excluding adults, will exceed three million. Compared 
to October 1952 there will be by 1960 a 50 percent increase in elementary enroll- 
ments, and a 75 percent increase in high school enrollments. 

At elementary levels, with a pupil-teacher enrollment ratio of 35:1 (not to be 
interpreted as a recommendation! ), such an increase will call for an added 21,155 
teachers and classrooms. Similar projections to 1965 in high schools at a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 25:1 suggest 20,471 additional teachers and classrooms in grades 9-12. 


The winners of the 5th Annual American Educational Research Associa- 
tion Fellowship in educational measurement, of the World Book Company, 
are now studying at Teachers College, Columbia University. The grants 
offer $2,000, to be used for one year’s pre- or post-doctoral study in the 
field of educational measurement. They also provide an opportunity for 
practical research and test construction work in the Division of Test Research 
and Service at World Book Company, and with other research groups. 

Applicants for future AERA-World Book Company fellowships must be 
citizens of the United States or Canada who plan a professional career in 
educational measurement. They should have completed at least one year 
of graduate work in this or a related field at a recognized institution. Those 
granted fellowships are expected to pursue graduate work in the New York 
metropolitan area. This permits use of the opportunities offered by World 
Book Company for practical experience in its Test Research and Service 
Division, and with other test centers in New York. 
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Tax Exemptions and Their Effects on Public 
School Finance in California? 


EUGENE BENEDETTI 


In California school districts receive appropriations for the financial 
administratiion of public schools from three principal sources: state appor- 
tionment, local effort or tax rate, and an insignificant contribution from the 
Federal Government. In 1946 and again in 1952 educators successfully 
resorted to initiative amendments, which were approved by a heavy majority 
of voters, to increase the state contribution per unit of average daily attend- 
ance to the State School Fund. Proposition Two which was approved by 
the electorate at the 1952 general election, increased state aid from $120 
to $180 per unit of average daily attendance. 

The unpopularity of this measure in some circles can be substantiated 
by the abortive attempt to curtail initiative amendments providing for 
additional state financial assistance by the introduction of Assembly Consti- 
tutional Amendment 33. Efforts of organized opposition to prevent legisla- 
tive attempts at increasing local tax rate maximums have experienced 
considerable success. In 1951 and again in 1953, the legislature failed to 
enact legislation boosting existing legal maximum tax rates. 

These facts indicate substantial opposition to and perhaps an undesira- 
bility in resorting to traditional measures for securing additional financial 
support for public education. Perhaps a critical analysis and evaluation 
of the limited taxing jurisdiction enjoyed by school districts merits consid- 
eration. Any successful effort to increase the revenue derived from the 
property tax would enlist the support of other agencies besides schools, 
notably municipal and county governments, since these must also depend 
upon assessed local property as a major source of income. 


‘The problem herein presented was specifically applicable to the school year 
194849. However, current conditions have only aggravated previously existing cir- 
cumstances, or provided differences in degree and not in kind. 





Dr. Eugene Benedetti is associate professor of education at Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences, a position he has held for four years. Be- 
ginning in 1936, he has taught in both elementary and high schools in California, 
with a period of service with the U.S. Air Corps from 1942 to 1946. He received 
his Ed.D. degree from the University of Southern California in 1950. The present 
article is a digest of his dissertation. 
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History of Property Tax Exemptions 


Property tax exemptions can be classified into two main categories with 
appropriate subdivisions—publicly owned property and property under 
private jurisdiction. Included within the former classification are parcels of 
realty administered by the federal, state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments, and property owned by public school districts. Privately owned 
tax-exempt real holdings consist of five subdivisions—veterans, church, 
welfare, college and university, and miscellaneous. 

The development of property tax exemptions in California was rendered 
possible by provisions of the State Constitution adopted in 1879 and subse- 
quent amendments. When the present Constitution was adopted it required 
that all property be subject to taxation except that expressly exempted 
therein. Significantly enough, property under public ownership can only 
be taxed when permission has been granted by a specific act of the legisla- 
ture, whereas all private property is taxable unless tax immunity has been 
extended by legislative approval. Originally, specific exemptions were 
granted to property possessed by the Federal Government, state, counties, 
cities, and school districts. Growing crops were also exempted because the 
framers regarded them as a form of income in the process of development 
and not property. The legislature, consequently, was required to place all 
other property on the assessment rolls and subject it to taxation. Since the 
adoption of the Constitution numerous constitutional amendments have 
been approved by the electorate to grant additional exemptions. 


Assessed Valuation of Tax-Exempt Property 


The total assessable worth of real property, both publicly and privately 
owned, unaffected by advalorem assessments attained by 1948-49 the astro- 
nomical proportion of $2,678,495,384.00. 

The value of publicly-owned property was proportionately higher than 
the corresponding worth of privately-owned realty enjoying exemption from 
local taxation. A significant total of $2,154,179,019, or 79.81 per cent of 
all property immune from local ad valorem assessments was consigned to 
the various public agencies. Real holdings under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government were the most extensive of all publicly-owned realty, 
valued at $901,005,127, or 41.81 per cent of all property supervised by the 
public category. Municipally-owned realty assessed at $732,770,141, county 
property at $336,343,433, and state-owned property at $144,060,318, 
constitute the remainder of publicly-owned tax-exempt property. One 
explanation for the comparatively insignificant amount of state-owned prop- 
erty can be attributed to the lack of accurate property accounting records. 

The total valuation of privately-owned realty immune from local assess- 
ments amounted to $584,316,345. Of the five separate categories in this 
classification, veterans’ property exemptions displayed the largest proportion 
of consigned real estate, $425,524,914, or 72.84 per cent of the entire 
worth. Following in respective order were church exemptions with $66,573,- 
119, welfare exemptions possessing property valued at $38,273,712, private 
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college exemptions at $35,438,950, and miscellaneous property such as 
cemeteries, fruit and nut trees under four years of age, grape vines under 
three years, immature forest trees, and vessels over fifty tons burden, aggre- 
gating $118,505,650. 

The seriousness of veterans’ property exemptions can be realized by an 
analysis of this prevailing condition. Every county has suffered serious 
revenue losses from the expanding list of tax exemptions allowed veterans 
by constitutional amendment. Such exemptions antedating the second 
global conflict, though sufficiently extensive, did not approximate serious 
proportions. Since the termination of the war, California’s tremendous 
industrial expansion accompanied by an unprecedented immigration were 
instrumental in further aggravating undesirable circumstances. For example, 
during the fiscal year 1946-1947 exemptions were filed by veterans on 
391,985 parcels of real estate valued at $296,464,863. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, the number of exemptions had increased to 560,745, 
assessed -at $425,524,914. 

Virtually half of California’s land area of 100,353,920 acres was not 
subject to ad valorem assessments. The Federal Government, by virtue of 
exercising jurisdiction over 47,005,759 acres, possessed the largest consign- 
ment. The State of California had title to 3,152,296 acres, thus rendering 
an aggregate of 50,158,085 acres or 49.9 per cent of the land area within 
the territorial boundaries of the State immune from property taxation. 


Revenue Losses to Respective Counties 


Gross revenue losses were computed by multiplying the entire assessed 
valuation of tax-exempt property by the weighted school tax in each of the 
respective counties. Net revenue losses were obtained by subtracting 
payments in lieu of taxes made by Federal and State governments from the 
above-mentioned gross losses. 

Numerous Congressional enactments authorize contributions in lieu of 
taxes by the Federal Government on federally-owned realty to state and 
county political subdivisions. However, the only legislation of immediate 
concern to this investigation were the ones specifically designating in lieu 
payments for educational purposes. Measures so providing, contain definite 
provisions for the amount of allocation to be utilized in the respective 
counties for education. Four measures provide for educational benefits: The 
Forest Reserve Fund, payments under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, payments on wildlife conservation refuges, all paid directly to the 
affected counties, and payments under the Oil and Mineral Leasing Act 
made directly to the State which revert to the general school fund for distri- 
bution in accordance with legal measures governing the apportionment of 
school revenue. 

The State of California grants payments in lieu of taxes to county units 
only on State-owned forest lands located in other than State parks. State 
in lieu payments may be expended for any legitimate state purpose not 
prohibited by the State Constitution. Expenditures for education may be 
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included as a proper state function. The County Board of Supervisors 
exercises ultimate jurisdiction over the allocation of funds for specific county 
purposes. 

The assessable worth of all tax-exempt property, $2,698,495,384, when 
divided by the average daily attendance for the period under consideration, 
1,616,847, produced an average assessed valuation of tax-exempt property 
per unit of average daily attendance of $1,612. For the identical period, the 
state mean valuation of taxable property per pupil amounted to $7,541. 
That the mean has a tendency to obscure extreme circumstances can be 
exemplified by the condition that the per pupil worth of tax-exempt property 
varied from a maximum of $15,801 in Alpine County to $391 in Merced 
County. Eleven counties possessed tax-exempt property valued in excess 
of $3,000 per pupil, while in twenty-one counties a similar valuation was 
under $1,000. Thus, inequities and disparities existed. 

The aggregate net financial loss to the fifty-seven? counties for educa- 
tional purposes amounted to a staggering $45,175,371.10. The mean 
revenue loss per unit of average daily attendance throughout the several 
counties was $28.39. This figure was slightly in excess of the additional 
amount appropriated by the State Legislature above the constitutional 
apportionment in 1952-533. Again, inequitable distributions of financial 
losses were conspicuous. The maximum potential loss suffered by any county 
was in Trinity County, where $212.03 per unit of average daily attendance 
would theoretically have been collected on property withheld from assess- 
ment rolls, a sum considerably in excess of the currently existing basic state 
aid program of $120. This condition was quite characteristic of all counties 
where federal ownership was unusually large and the school enrollment 
comparatively insignificant. Merced County displayed the least amount of 
financial loss occasioned by the existence of property escaping ad valorem 
assessments. Only $8.04 per unit of average daily attendance was theo- 
retically lost. Between the extreme cases an assortment of conditions 
existed. In each of ten counties the revenue loss exceeded fifty dollars per 
pupil, while in five counties the per capita loss was under ten dollars. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


Individual consideration for each type of tax-exempt property is a 
necessity. Each category of property experiencing tax immunity should be 
regarded as a separate entity. The vast multitude of circumstances sur- 
rounding each classification of tax-exempt property automatically precludes 
the utilization of a standard set of governing principles. Some property 
immune from taxation is extremely valuable; other parcels of realty are of 
no significant worth; and some real holdings within the tax-exempt category 
receive local police and fire protection without financial obligation. These 
are but a few of the conditions that render a single formula virtually impos- 


sible and useless. 
(Continued on Page 93) 


?San Francisco was omitted because of its city-county organization. 
’ Estimated to be approximately $27. 
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Sex Differences in Mental Abilities 


Among Students of High Intelligence 
WILtIs W. CLARK 


This study of designed to show the extent of sex differences in mental 
abilities of superior high school graduates as shown by the long-form Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity—Advanced Level. Test results for 136 men 
enrolled as freshmen in a local university are compared with similar data for 
the same number of women who were applying for admission to local schools 
of nursing. Comparisons are made with reference to language and non- 
language mental ability and the five factors: memory, spatial relations, 
logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and verbal concepts. 

Table I gives data from the manual of the California Test of Mental 
Maturity—Advanced Level on the reliability coefficients based on 200 
college freshmen and intercorrelations of the test sections based on 600 


cases—grades 9-12, indicating that the separate subtests have independent 
significance. 


Table | 


Reliability Coefficients and Intercorrelations of the California Test 
of Mental Maturity—Advanced Level 





Relia- Intercorrelations 

Fa-tor: bilities N-L S.R. L.R. N.R.  V.C. 
Total Mental Factors 94 — om 
Language Factors 93 63 34 wt re ae 
Non-Language Factors (N-L) 91 ne a ar a 38 
Memory 90 are 28 45 40 a 
Spatial Relationships (S.R.) 86 ss ay 35 32 24 
Logical Reasoning (L.R.) 90 ne ee en 55 48 
Numerical Reasoning (N.R.) 90 a a si = 44 
Verbal Concepts (V.C.) 92 











Space will not permit a discussion of previous investigations. The 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research states “that there are (a) no primary 





Dr. Willis W. Clark is executive vice president for professional services of the 
California Test Bureau in Los Angeles, a position he has held for nine years. 
Prior to this he was from 1922 to 1931 assistant director of research and guidance 
for the Los Angeles City Schools, and from 1931 to 1944 director of research and 
guidance for the Los Angeles County Schools. He was from 1922 to 1950 lecturer 
in education and sociology at University College, University of Southern California. 
He was granted the Ed.D. degree at U.S.C. in 1941. Dr. Clark is the author of 
widely used tests of achievement, mental ability, personality adjustment and mental 
health, aptitudes and interests. 
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sex differences in average intelligence; (b) small differences in the expression 
of other mental traits (especially language function favoring women, and 
mathematical function favoring men) is a result of differences in experience 
and practice... .”! 


Method: 


All tests were administered by competent psychometrists under standard 
conditions. The two groups were of approximately the same chronological 
age (17 years) and were recent high school graduates. The Total Mental 
Factors Scores of the 136 men were matched with identical scores obtained 
by 136 women, thus providing an equivalent distribution for the two groups 
in total mental ability as measured by California Test of Mental Maturity— 
Advanced Level. Comparisons of sub-test categories are made by present- 


Table Il 


A Comparison of Scores Obtained by 136 Men and 136 Women on the 
Various Test Sections of the California Test of Mental 
Maturity—Advanced Level. 


ey Percentiles and Scores _ Mean 
10 25 50 75 90 Mean S.D. _ Diff. a Cc. 


Total Mental Factors 





Men 141.6 152.3 160.7 169.7 181.4 160.7 14.7 0.0 0.0 
Women 141.6 152.3 160.7 169.7 181.4 160.7 14.7 
1.Q. Equiv. 107 112 117 123 130 117 8.0 
Language Factors 
Men 50.3 58.0 63.0 688 76.1 63.0 9.4 1.9 1.73 
Women 51.6 562 60.3 67.0 71.4 61.1 8.8 
Non-Language Factors 
Men 84.2 92.7 99.3 104.8 110.8 98.2 10.8 
Women 87.9 95.3 100.7 106.3 110.4 100.4 8.9 2.2 1.85 
Memory 
Men 39.2 423 45.9 48.6 50.9 44.6 5.1 
Women 43.2 463 483 503 515 47.2 3.5 2.6 4.91 
Spatial Relationships 
Men 25.5 28.4 315 32.6 36.2 30.6 4.0 1.0 2.06 
Women 24.3 28.8 30.1 33.1 35.6 29.6 43 
Logical Reasoning 
Men 32.1 34.7 38.2 10.6 42.7 37.1 4.6 
Women 32.7 365 394 42.1 43.9 38.5 4.1 1.4 2.66 
Numerical Reasoning 
Men 17.5 208 238 282 31.5 23.8 5.9 15 2.10 
Women 14.7 18.7 224 268 31.1 22.3 6.3 
Verbal Concepts 
Men 16.7 198 23.7 28.5 34.1 24.0 6.6 1.2 1.55 


Women 15.2 


194 23.0 269 304 228 6.2 


1 Monroe, Walter S, Ed., The Encyclopedia of Educational Research, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 1206 and 1207. 
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ing the raw scores for the two groups at the following percentile points: 
10, 25, 50, 75, 90. These points were selected since they are approximately 
one P.E. unit apart and, hence, can be added or averaged. 


Table Ill 


Differences in Scores in Favor of Men or Women Calculated 
from the Data of Table I* 





Percentiles and Scores 
10 25 50 75 90 





Av. 
Language Factors Men 1.3 18 2.7 1.8 4.7 2.5 
Non-Language Factors Women 3.7 2.6 1.4 15 (—0.4) 18 
Memory Women 4.0 4.0 2.4 Bet 0.6 2.3 
Spatial Relationships Men 1.2 (—0.4) 14 (—0.5) 0.6 0.4 
Logical Reasoning Women 0.6 1.8 1.2 15 1.2 13 
Numerical Reasoning Men 2.8 2.1 1.4 14 0.4 16 
Verbal Concepts Men Ls 0.4 0.7 1.6 3.7 1.6 














* A minus sign in front of a number in any row means a difference in favor of 
the opposite sex. 


Comments and Conclusions 


1. The group represented by this study have mean scores located 
(according to the norms in the manual for California Test of Mental Maturity) 
at the 85 percentile for the typical adult population, and at the 60 percentile 
for typical college freshmen. The mean I.Q. was 117 with a standard 
deviation of 8.0. 

2. Since the Total Mental Factors scores were equated, differences 
between the means (and other points of the distributions) for the sub-test 
categories can be calculated and their statistical significance determined. 
According to the data in Table II, the women received higher mean scores 
and corresponding critical ratios as follows: Memory, 2.6 score points, C.R. 
4.91; Logical Reasoning, 1.4 score points, C.R., 2.66; Non-Language Factors, 
2.2 score points, C.R., 1.85. 

Men received higher mean scores and corresponding critical ratios as 
follows: Numerical Reasoning, 1.5 score points, C.R., 2.10; Spatial Relation- 
ships, 1.0 score points, C.R., 2.06; Language Factors, 2.1 score points, C.R., 
1.73; Verbal Concepts, 1.2 score points, C.R., 1.55. 

As an aid in interpreting these critical ratios, it should be remembered 
that a Critical Ratio of 2.62 is at the 1 per cent level of confidence, and a 
Critical Ratio of 1.98 is at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

3. These statistical differences between the means, even though “signifi- 
cant,” must be interpreted with care, and should be considered to indicate 
the proportion of one group which would tend to exceed the other. The 
differences found cannot be applied to individuals in the absence of data, 
except as probabilities. 
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4, In relation to test norms, it should be remembered that an equal 
number of males and females was used in the standardization population. 
Hence, the differences and critical ratios shown for the two groups should 
be divided by 2 when considering whether there are statistically significant 
differences for sex groups in any of the categories in relation to the norms. 
The only sub-test for which differences between the sex group and the norm 
is statistically significant at the mean is Memory, with a C.R. of 2.45 (slightly 
below the 1 per cent level of significance) and representing a difference of 
1.3 raw score points (equivalent to 4 percentile points or 0.1 standard 
deviation unit from the norm). It is concluded that there is no indication 
of need for separate sex norms for this test of mental abilities at the specific 
level as far as differences from the mean are concerned. 


5. Even though equated on total score, men showed larger standard 
deviations on both language and non-language factors and on three of the 
five sub-test categories, it may be speculated that for this group males show 
greater intrapersonal or trait differences than the women, except in Spatial 
Relationships and Numerical Reasoning abilities. 


Tax Exemptions . « « (Continued from Page 89) 


Benefits to local units of government should be considered. Any equi- 
table program of in lieu payments should take into consideration the benefits 
accruing to local communities by virtue of Federal ownership of property 
and the presence of the Federal activity. A reasonable though not excessive 
deduction should be allowed the Federal Government for these benefits. 


A concentrated effort should be attempted for the purpose of preserving 
and expanding the existing narrow taxing jurisdictions of school districts. 
Increased school costs and higher school tax rates applied to a constricted 
tax base, have increased the financial burden of the taxpayers. A more 
equitable distribution of the monetary obligation incurred in the education 
of pupils could be achieved with a wider and more comprehensive taxing 
jurisdiction. 

Serious consideration should be given the problem of arresting the 
constantly increasing amount of property being withheld from local assess- 
ment rolls. Each additional exemption sanctioned by the electorate has a 
tendency to narrow the base of taxable property and to shift the burden 
to the remaining taxpayers. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1953. 55 pp. $1.00, paper. 

The bulletin outlines the steps by which the University of Kentucky 
made available its resources for improving services to school administrators 
in filling the role of educational leadership . The project was part of the 
Southern States Cooperative Project in Educational Administration, 
financed by the Kellogg Foundation. 

Five major activities were included in the plan: (1) development of a 
plan under which various university departments could work together on 
educational leadership; (2) definition of competencies and attributes for 
educational administration; (3) influence of the community school program; 
(4) an experimental program to combine the contributions of the university 
disciplines toward improved school administration; (5) development of 
procedures for utilizing the university resources. 

Initial success is reported in discovering attributes of successful school 
administrators. Progress has been made in developing guideposts for 
community orientation for the administrator. The University has been 
particularly interested in the interdisciplinary approach and believes it is 
on the threshold of establishing a workable experimental project. 


BUILDING MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Peter Lincoln Spencer and Marguerite Brydegaard. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1952. 372 pp. 

It is the opinion of the authors that our present elementary school 
arithmetic program teaches an uncritical manipulation of forms rather than 
a meaningful interpretation of ideas. They point out that mathematical 
concepts have grown out of every-day living; but that the development of 
mathematical symbolism and the techniques for handling it have tended 
to obscure the real nature of these concepts. This book attempts to outline 
an elementary school program for developing the concepts of mathematics 
as well as the techniques of mathematical manipulation. 

The first two chapters deal with general principles of mathematical 
learning. The next six concern specific mathematical concepts. In each of 
these chapters illustrative lessons appropriate for various grade levels are 
given. The use of photographs and other illustrations is very effective in 
showing how these lessons can be carried on. The ninth chapter, “Problem 
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Solving: The Basic Procedure for Teaching Mathematics in the Elementary 
School,” also contains illustrative lessons. Chapter Ten is on “Errors with 
Numerical Computations and Suggestions for Reducing Them.” The last 
chapter is a summary of the techniques and principles set forth in the book. 

The book represents a real attempt to strengthen the teaching of elemen- 
tary mathematics. Whatever may be its weaknesses, the authors are to be 
commended for the large amount of practical classroom suggestions they 
have incorporated in it. 


THE INDEX OF LOCAL ECONOMIC ABILITY IN 
STATE SCHOOL FINANCE PROGRAMS 


Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, Washington, D. C., The National 
Education Association, 1953. 64 pp. 

This report is the result of a year’s work by a committee headed by 
Francis G. Cornell, Professor of Education at the University of Illinois. 
The report constitutes a small book or large pamphlet. The first third of 
the book deals with the need for an ability measure in connection with all 
plans of school financing which call for state-local cooperation. The attempts 
that have been made at developing such a measure are described. The 
middle third of the book deals with the structure of the “index” proposed 
by the Committee. The final part of the book reports the results of applying 
the “index” in six states. These are all located in or near the South. The 
farthest north being West Virginia and the farthest west being Texas. 

The report does not present a single mathematical formula to be used 
in deriving an “index” but rather gives a formula by which items chosen 
as factors determining ability can be combined to give a single numerical 
result. The actual factors used vary fairly widely among the six states 
reported as using the “index.” 


REORGANIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


US. Office of Education. Selected Characteristics of Reorganized School Districts 
(Bul. 1953, No. 3, 50 pp.) and Educational Change in Reorganized School Districts 
(Bul. 1953, No. 4, 54 pp.). Washington: Government Printing Office. 20 cents each. 

The two bulletins offer valuable information to local areas confronted 
with redistricting problems. Data is presented on eight states, including 
California. The first bulletin is more nearly related to administrative 
issues involving redistricting—types of district organization before and 
after, area relationships to county boundaries, population factors, com- 
munity centers. 

The second bulletin, on educational issues, will be of interest to lay 
citizens and teaching personnel who want to know what difference redis- 
tricting makes to learning. “. . . the real test of its soundness is what happens 
to the pupils.” Many improvements are reported possible: better grade 
organization, better trained teaching staff, a more varied secondary curricu- 
lum (especially beyond the traditional college entrance requirements), better 
guidance and counseling, better testing programs, more visual aids and 
library facilities, and new health services. 
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Research News and Views 


The 1954-55 parent-study group project of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—studying the high school curriculum—has reached 
the publication stage. Reports are expected to be ready for presentation 
to the spring meeting of the P-TA in April. The project has been under way 
for one year now, with primary responsibility for the text in the hands of 
Dr. Frank B. Lindsay of the State Department of Education. 


* * * * * 


The California Project for Improving Standardized Test Norms is well 
under way. There are 26 cooperating districts and county offices, and 
approximately 70 other smaller districts are involved. Others are planning 
to join the project in 1954-55. The first testing was undertaken in October, 
1953. Test results have already been forwarded to the California Test 
Bureau which has agreed to provide the norming service. The anticipated 
outcome is a better set of test norms for California school systems. 


* * * * * 


The Kentucky Legislative Research Commission has recently completed 
a state-wide survey designed, in the language of the Commission’s report, 
“.. . to determine what kind of a school program citizens and taxpayers 
want; what they are willing to support financially; how it can best be 
financed; and what the State’s role should be in the total school program.” 
The study was carried out with the aid of local “Core Committees” in each 
district. A total of 5,225 citizens of Kentucky answered the five question- 
naires involved in the project. In addition, surveys were made of actual 
school conditions in each of the local districts. All but fourteen of the state’s 
228 school districts took an active part in the work. The findings of the 
Commission are reported in an attractive booklet titled “Kentucky’s Educa- 
tion Puzzle: 5000 Citizens Report on Their Schools.” The booklet is 
designed to highlight the contrast between the educational service desired 
by the citizens and the actual school conditions disclosed by the study. 


* * * * * 


The Research Division of the National Education Association published 
in December, 1953, a report on “The Coordination of Retirement Benefits 
and Social Security.” In addition to discussing the principles underlying 
retirement plans and the way in which social security enters into their 
application, the report describes and evaluates the coordination now existing 
in six states. 
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